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■Qjii  fit  ••••  lit  nemo,  nuam  sibi  mortem 
Sen  ratio  dederit,  sen  tors  objicerit,  ilia 
Contcnt.us  vivat  ;  laudet  diversa  frc- 
qnentes  ? 

3/r.  W’amltrer, 

The  followinp;  story  is  said  to 
be  insci  ilxd  in  a  Mosque  in  the  city 
of  Haj^daU  The  credulous  suppose 
the  circumstances  actually  happen¬ 
ed,  while  the  wiser  part  believe  it  to 
l*e  anallegjory  for  their  reproof  and 
instruction.  It  is  forvvaidcd  to  you 
with  a  wish  that  it  may  be  amusing 
to  some  of  your  readers.  D. 

THE  STORY  OF  HAFIZ. 

The  peasant  Hafiz  dwelt  on  the 
mountains  of  (iiorno.  The  la¬ 
bor  of  industry  supplied  him  with 
food,  health  gave  him  cheerfulness, 
and  innocence  spread  the  fialet  for 
repose  ;  he  had  no  wish  beyond  the 
boundary  of  his  mountain,  and  hard¬ 
ly  knew  but  it  was  the  limits  of  tlie 
w'orld.  An  occasion  however  called 
Hafiz  to  the  city  and  displa^’ed  to 
him  all  the  wonder  and  we^thof  the 
capital.  He  found  some  in  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  power,  whose  wishes  were 
anticipated  by  their  slaves,  and  who 
had  only  to  command  and  be  in¬ 
stantly  obeyed.  He  found  others 
yoL.  11.  S 


rioting  in  the  luxury  of  wealth,  and 
partaijng  of  whatever  delicacy  or 
delight  their  wildest  imagination 
could  desire.  Some  he  found  licli 
in  every  mental  acquirement  and 
gazed  at  by  their  fellows  with  admi¬ 
ration  and  respect ;  and  some  la¬ 
bouring  in  extensive  enterprise, 
which  was  equally  to  procure  for 
them  fortune  and  honour.  Hafit  re¬ 
turned  to  his  cottage,  but  he  left  his 
peace  in  the  city.  Why,  said  he, 
should  1  be  toiling  through  the  day 
for  a  bare  sustenance  on  the  earth, 
while  other#  without  any  labour  are 
enjoying  Its  delights  ?  Why  am  I 
condemned  to  the  obscurity  of  soli¬ 
tude  while  others  not  more  active  are 
enjoying  the  praise  of  the  populace 
and  the  honours  of  the  state  ?  Why 
are  my  exertions  to  be  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  my  walk 
on  the  mountain,  while  the  same 
industry  would  extend  my  name  to 
I  distant  countries  and  procure  an  in- 
I  dependence  ptimaneiitand  honour- 
j  able.  Al>sorbed  in  these  conicm- 
I  pi atlons  Hafiz  neglected  the  caresses 
'  of  affection  which  saKUerl  his  avri- 
!  val ;  the  Ti  ugal  tabic  tliat  was  spread 
for  him  liad  no  chaims,  and  in  an 
humour  dissatisfied  and  uneasy  he 
retired  to  his  repose.  But  sleep 
refused  its  acciistcmed  visit,  and  the 
first  effect  of  his  acquaintance  with 
envy  waR  watchfulness  and  distress. 

In  this  state  of  mind  Hafiz  pass¬ 
ed  seveml  weeks ;  he  no  longer 
found  pleasure  in  the  smile  of  do- 
.mcstic  atuchment,  nor  rcgarikd 
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with  delight  the  prattling  infant  that 
had  just  learnt  to  lisp  out  his  name. 

One  day  he  sat  watching  the 
flocks  on  a  declivity  of  tlie  mountain 
aiKl  musing  on  the  contrast  between 
himself  and  those  who  had  raised 
his  discontent ;  absorbed  in  contem¬ 
plation  he  did  not  observe  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  time,  and  it  was  night  ere  he 
thought  of  returning.  Aroused  how¬ 
ever  by  this  neglect  of  his  duty  he 
was  preparing  to  depart,  when  a  ) 
figure  of  commanding  attitude  ar- ; 
rested  him  in  his  progress.  He 
seemed  to  move  in  a  patli  of  his 
own  light  w’ithout  extending  it  to 
any  distance  round  the  atmosphere, 
llahz  started  at  the  sight  and  found 
himself  incapable  of  farther  motion.  1 
Know  me, said  the  figure,  as  Aladdin,  j 
the  genius  of  thy  life.  I  have  watch-  ] 
ed  over  thee  from  the  first  dawn  of 
existence,  and  it  is  now  permitted 
me  to  show  thee  the  error  of  thy 
thoughts,  to  reprove  thy  discontent, 
iind  to  punish  thy  folly.  Hafiz  felt 
himself  controlled  by  a  superior 
power  and  yielded  to  his  authority. 
Immediatelv  the  darkness  rolled 
away  from  before  them,  ajul  they 
appeared  to  vitwAhe  very  city  th.at 
created  in  the  mind  of  Hafiz  all  Ills 
distress, 

See’st  thou  said  Aladdin,  who  it 
is  that  tumbles  on  that  bed  of  down  ? 

I  know  him,  replied  Hafiz,  for  the 
caliph  Benhadad.  But  mark,  said  I 
the  genius,  the  caution  which  sur- j 
rounds  him,  every  door  is  bolted, 
and  guards  watch  at  the  portal.  He 
has  heard  this  day  of  a  conspiracy, 
but  cannot  detect  the  agents  ;  resU, 
Jessness  sits  upon  his  brow',  and 
sleep  flies  from  liis  jhIIow  ;  his  pow¬ 
er  cannot  control  the  poignard  of 
the  assassin,  nor  can  his  authority 
give  ease  to  his  mind.*  He  is  ele¬ 
vated  to  power  and  is  therefore  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  shafts  of  his  enemies, 
the  jealousy  of  an  opposing  faction 
embitters  every  moment  of  his  life  j 


he  trembles  at  its  progress  and  dies 
daily  in  anticipation  of  the  time, 
when  it  shall  disrobe  him  of  author- 
ity,  and  perhaps  deprive  him  of  life. 

But,  said  Hafiz,  though  power  is 
cxjwscd  to  danger,  what  harm  cun 
result  from  the  possession  of  w  ealth  ? 
Look  therc^  s.iid  Aladdin — 'Thou 
sawest  the  splendid  equipage  that 
drove  through  the  city — the  servants 
who  followed  in  obeisance — tlie  re¬ 
spect  that  it  commanded  and  the 
envy  thaOt  raised — Bch.old  there 
its  miserable  owner — He  like  thy-  | 
self  once  enjoyed  competency  atul 
contentment — but  fate  directed  to¬ 
wards  him  the  current  of  wealth 
and  be  partook  largely  oftlie  slivi.ni 
— But  what  was  we'-iltb  witltont  pa¬ 
rade  ?  T'he  regular  hours  and  so¬ 
briety  of  temperance  were  ihiov.  n 
down  ;  the  appetite  was  pampered 
with  every  variety  of  food.  His 
board  displayed  tveiy  ^iand  tliat 
could  charm  and  every  wine  tlml 
could  delight.  Their  inel)riating 
|H)wer  was  destroyed  in  huths  wljose 
aromatic  perfume  delighted  the 
senses  and  prepared  the  giddy  ]^os- 
sessor  for  more  enervating  luxuries. 
These  were  objects  of  pleasure  be¬ 
yond  the  command  of  mere  wealth  ; 
health  was  thrown  ititotbe  purchase, 
and  you  !)ebold  the  rich ‘man  witli 
all  the  infirmities  of  age  lingering 
out  the  threads  of  a  short  and  most 
miserable  existence. 

In  his  neighbor  you  may  see  the 
anxiety  of  enterprise  ;  while  the 
quiet  minds  of  the  city  are  enjoying 
repose  the  man  of  business  is  en¬ 
gaged  on  plans  of  future  greatness, 
or  cndeavouri.ig  to  do  away  the 
misfortunes  of  a  disappointment  in 
some  object  of  the  first  expectation. 

There  again  you  may  see  the 
short  lived  nature  of  popular  favour. 
The  candidate  for  honours  whom 
you  envied  for  the  great  talents 
which  controlled  the  multitude  has 
’  been  supplanted  by  au  intriguing 
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competitor  who  has  outri vailed  him 
\  by  artifice  j  and  he  who  but  a  few 
^  weeks  since  was  received  with  uni¬ 
versal  plaudits  passes  quietly  along 
the  street,  happy  if  he  can  escape 
ftie^  der  ision  of  i  he  multitude. 


But  it  would  not  have  been  thus 
with  me,  said  the  unquiet  Hafiz, 
who  assumed  courage  from  the 
manner  of  Aladdin — Had  I  been 
possessed  of  fiowcr  it  should  have 
been  exercised  with  judgment  and 
teinper'ed  with  mercy.  Wealth  in 
my  hands  should  have  procured 
blessirrgs  for  others,  and  the  poor- 
should  have  shouted  at  my  name — 

Ignorant  man  (interrupted  Alad¬ 
din)  thou  art  unacquainted  w’ith  the 
mlirmity  of  thy  nature.  Every  dis¬ 
position  is  assailed  by  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  temptations,  and  that  which  is 
most  congenial  to  it  is  sure  to  be 
successful.  The  elevation  to  pow¬ 
er  or  to  wealth  would  have  exposed 
you  more  easily  to  the  dangers 
which  surround  it  on  every  side ; 
for  the  per[)lexiiics  that  are  occa¬ 
sioned  by  it  ui’e  made  to  arise  as 
some  kind  of  balance  to  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  place.— But  how'urrrca- 
sonable  are  thy  complaints !  set 
there  that  band  of  unfortunate  be¬ 
ings  who  have  no  home  for  pr-otcc- 
tion,  and  no  ability  for  I-abour-,  to 
whom  idleness  and  poverty  have 
grown  famiitar  and  insepar*ablc,  who 
have  rro  solace  in  the  sentiments  ot 
friendship  and  no  acquaintance  with 
the  feelings  of  the  heart.  They 
lire  a  wandering  and  dissolute  life, 
unknowing  when  they  rise,  what 
they  shall  eat,  or  wher*e  tiiey  shall 
sleep  again  ; — borne  down  and  dis¬ 
tressed  with  pain  and  sickness  ; 
loathing  existence  and  obliged  to 
|hc.r  r  itsbui'lhcn,  in  society  they  arc 
aiepr'oach  anddisgi-ace — beyond  ii 
tlrey  have  no  thought,  and  for  w-ant 
|<»f  capa:ity  cun  have  no  delight  in 
eflection.  What  art  thou  ih  jn  that 


thou  sbouldst  expect  a  better  situ¬ 
ation  ?  Wherefore  is  it  that  thou 
assumest  the  right  to  complain  or 
pretendest  to  be  angry  with  thy  lot  ? 
The  temper  which  has  made  thee 
discontented  under  thy  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  has  pr’ovcd  thee  unwor'- 
tliy  of  a  better  condition.  Behold 
ther’efore  the  punishment  that  a- 
w’aits  thee — W'hile  Hafiz  paused  at 
the  thoughts  which  these  w’orxls  of 
the  Genius  occasioned,  he  had  dis¬ 
appeared  fi'om  the  sight  ;  hut  im¬ 
mediately  Hafiz  perceived  that  his 
cottage  was  in  llames,  and  a  band 
of  the  enemy  who  ravaged  the  fron¬ 
tier  seized  on  the  defenceless  and 
complaining  Hafiz  and  bound  him 
I  for  life  as  a  slave  in  their  galleys. 


FIXE  ARTS. 

The  followin}5  examination  of  the 
fpicstion  What  are  the  ultimate 
prosfiectR  of  the  jirts  in  Eriglami  ?** 
will  i*ew'ar’d  the  attention  it  requires. 
The  wr  iter  who,  if  it  be  a  dn  to 
covert  h'jnour^  h  the  mont  offending 
Roul  alive  f  has  conducted  his  en¬ 
quiry  with  much  ability  infor¬ 
mation,  and  lias  given  us  the  I'csult 
of  his  lahoi*s  in  an  easy  and  elegant 
style.  It  is  taken  fr  om  the  Month¬ 
ly  Magazine,  published  in  March. 
A  work  that  generally  gives  us  the 
rriost  impor-taiii  literary  information 
and  claims  the  fii-st  r’ank  in  the  peri¬ 
odical  publications  of  the  age. 

I  It  is  proposed  to  consider,  tire  pi*b- 
bable  eftorts  of  encouragement  given  to 
the  cultiv.ation  of  the  arts,  and  of  ex¬ 
citement  produced  in  their  progress,  by 
the  means  of  honours,  and  througJr  the 
channels  of  distinctive  rank. 

The  experience  of  the  naturalist  de¬ 
monstrates,  that  nothing  more  poverful- 
Iv  contributes  to  bring  a  tender  and  sen¬ 
sitive  plant  to  maturity,  and  finally  to 
perfection,  than  the  nourislimcnt  of  it 
by  a  constant  renew  al  of  matcri.'tls  agree-- 
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aLle  to  Its  original  growth,  or  nature. 
In  a  similar  manner,  reason  will  show 
us,  that,  in  the  intellectual,  as  in  the 
physical  garden,  the  blossoms  of  the 
tree  will  ever  be  most  beautiful, 
when  the  nutrition  it  receives 
from  the  care  of  superintendance,  is 
congenial  with  its  essential  qualities. 

Honour,  if  it  may  not  be  considered  as 
an  innate  object  of  desire  in  the  breast 
of  men  of  talents,  is  at  least  the  sensible 
image  of  that  impression  on  the  infant 
mind,  inscrutable  in  its  origin,  but  inde¬ 
lible  in  its  effects,  which  alone  appears 
to  command  the  energies  and  direct  the 
superior  exertions  of  genius.  The  pain¬ 
ter  and  the  poet,  indeed,  often  turn  a- 
side  from  the  guilding  brightness  of 
their  guarding  star,  to  seek  support,  or 
ease  under  ignobler  InHuence  ;  but  it 
will  be  found  that  they  never  do  so 
without  a  consciousness  that  they  de¬ 
grade,  or,  as  it  were,  desert  their  na¬ 
tive  faculties,  nor  without,  at  the  same 
timei  deviating  from  the  paths  which 
lead  to  excellence  and  immortality. 

On  the  other  hand  necessity  may 
sometimes  chain  down  the  reluctant 
spirit,  and  the  sense  6f  honor  may  re¬ 
main  firm  and  vivid,  although  its  call 
can  no  longer  be  obeyed  ;  but,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  freedom  of  choice 
and  action  being  on  an  average  footing 
with  the  moderate  conditions  of  life,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  the  wish  the  con- 
%cst  for  honourable  distinctions,  may  be 
regarded  a.s  tlie  invariable  test  of  such 
talents  as  ai*e  designed  by  providence 
lo  illumine  and  instruct  mankind. 

It  is  not  meant,  by  honorable  distinc¬ 
tions,  to  imply  the  acquisition  or  poss 
•ession  of  merely  ostentatious,  or  inap¬ 
propriate  titles,  but  the  acquisition  of 
such  marked  acknowledgment  of  emi¬ 
nent  powers,  as  may  every  where  secure 
the  claims  of  the  possessor  lo  deference 
and  respect.  Titles  and  rank  bear  no 
essential  relation  to  intrinsic  merit,  yet 
are  they  still  the  agreed  symbols,  or, 
in  a  manner,  the  current  and  legal  coin 
of  public  esteem.  The  coin,  it  is  jdlow- 
ed,  is  often  debased,  and  often  counter¬ 
feit  ;  but  these  are  circumstances  which 
produce  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  its 
original  standai'd. 

If  distinctions,  then,  imply  the  ac- 
knowledgpnent  of  superior  merit,  if  they 
reflect  back  to  the  mind  the  sensation 
of  honour,  they  must  be  found  to  form 


one  of  the  most  congenial  modes  of  eKei  0 
iting  the  native  powers  of  genius.  ■ 

But  they  may  likewise  be  considered  || 
as  necessary  to  the  most  salutary  exet-  H 
lions  of  genius.  It  is  desirable,  noton-  ■ 
ly  to  cultivate  the  genius  of  our  lai^,  I 
but  to  give  to  its  cultivation  a  philan.  I 
throphic  tendency,  to  make  it  beneficial  | 
as  well  as  powerful,  and  that  while  it  | 
acquires  the  force  requisite  to  win  ad.  ■ 
miration,  it  should  also  adopt  the  modes 
most  calculated  to  obtain  our  affection. 
These  modes  it  will  the  most  readily 
assume,  while  it  looks  forward  to  a  re. 
turn  of  favourable  attention  from  the 
minds  of  those,  to  whom  it  directs  its 
influence.  Merit,  compelled  to  watch 
and  cherish  in  solitxide  the  germs  of  in. 
ternal  talent,  and  unable  finally  to  res- 1| 
cue  its  claims  from  obscurity,  will  not, 
indeed,  lose  its  powers,  nor  forfeit  it* 
essential  title  to  superiority,  but  it  is  in 
danger  of  eventually  assuming  an  air  ; 
more  savage  than  benevolent,  of  dictal.  | 
ing  ratlier  than  persuading,  of  deter*  { 
ring  instead  of  inviting  :  if  urged  to  con*  j 
test  by  opposition,  it  too  frequently  de*  ■ 
serts  the  path  of  instruction,  to  obey  [ 
the  impulses  of  irritated  feelings,  de.  ; 
rides  or  stigmatizes  what  nature  would 
have  prompted  it  to  admire,  and  en-  ! 
deavours  to  subvert  what  it  is  not  al-  [ 
lowed  to  polish* 

Ever}'  laudable  purpose  of  society,  ^ 
with  regard  to  the  arts,  is  therefore  ac*  ; 
complished  by  annexing  honours  to  the 
successful  exertion  of  talents.  Nor  is  ; 
this  doctrine  new  in  respect  to  the  gen* 
eral  instruction  of  all  civilized  nations, 
for  tlie  progress  of  intellectual  studies. 

It  is,  fortunately  for  learning,  new'  only 
in  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture  ;  and,  unfor* 
tunately  for  us,  it  is,  in  this  respect, 
newer  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  An  Academy  of 
the  Arts  established  by  royal  favour 
has,  indeed,  elevated  a  certain  number^ 
from  the  common  mass,  and  the  indtis.f  ' 
try  of  its  members  has  secured  them|  ' 
from  the  desolating  prospect  of  men-!  ' 
dicity,  but  there  is  no  great  honour  ini  ! 
attaining  w'hat  it  is  a  disgrace  not  to  a.|  I 
void ;  the  scat  which  mediocrity  mayl  * 
reach  cannot  be  a  ground  of  distinction  | 
for  other  distinctions  are  necessary  tc  |  ‘ 
wards  the  exaltation  of  the  arts.  I  ^ 

Let  us  now  enquire  what  other  re*y 
wards  of  honour  are  open  to  thosw  artsl 
in  England.  The  only  one  which  our. 
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state  acknowledges,  is  the  title  of 
King’s  Painter,  annexed  to  an  office  to 
which  the  painter  is  generally  advanced,  I 


excitements,  whereby  his  talents  might 
have ‘been  fully  calV'd  into  exertion. 
This  instance  is  sufficient  to  explain 


not  by  public  competition,  but  by  private  I  the  views  of  our  enquiry,  regarding  the 
favour,  and  so  little  regarded  as  an  ob- 1  influence  of  lionours  and  rank  on  t)»e 
ject  of  fame,  that  the  artist,  if  he  do 
not  disdain,  at  least  overlooks  the  em¬ 
ployment  ;  for  he  hires  inferior  painters 
at  a  cheap  rate,  to  paint  the  pictures 
requireil  of  him,  and  to  enable  him  to 
take  what  he  regards  as  the  only  re¬ 
spectable  fruits  of  his  ofiice,  into  his 
pocket.  Tills  office  was,  .some  years 
since,  ludicron.sly  conferred  on  the  late 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  1  say  ludicrous! •  , 
for  who  but  must  smile  on  reflecting 
that  an  artist,  to  whom  the  sovereign 
always  declined  to  sit  for  his  portrait. 


arts.  Such  honours  as  empty  titles  can 
bestow,  by  no  means  appear  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  species  of  distinction,  which, 
may  be  supposed  at  once  to  reward  and 
stimulate  genius.  Before  the  arts  can 
be  expected  to  reach  tht  ir  ultimate  de¬ 
gree  of  elevation  in  a  philosophical  land, 
.a  more  solid  and  permanent  basis  must 
support  the  honours  to  be  fillotled  to 
them,  and  they  must  find  tliclr  estab¬ 
lishment  on  fair  and  public  ground, 
where  their  claims  may  be  duly  investi- 
!  gated  and  as  didy  rewarded.  If  tliey 

!i_. _ _ .  .  11. 1  1 


was  chosen  to  convey  the  rescmhlanee  1  be  truly  ilenominated  liberal  arts,  it  is 
of  that  very  monarch  to  foreign  nations,  j  among  the  national  classes  of  liberal 
anil  to  their  latest  posterity  ?  Yet,  ri- 
diculous  as  tliis  circumstance  may  ap¬ 
pear,  it  w  as,  alas  !  the  only  instance  of 
royal  favour  which  graced  the  profes¬ 
sional  ettbrts  of  that  most  accomplislicd 
painter,  cither  before  or  after  he  l)e- 
came,  from  secondary  view's,  the  titled 
President  of  the  Acad<miy. — He,  to 
whose  hand  nature  gave  her  own  truth, 
and  from  wliose  pencil  she  borrowc  d 
grace,  he,  by  whom  Alexander  would 
have  chosen,  in  the  polislied  age  of 
Greece,  to  transmit  his  image  to  future  j  riance  witli  the 
ages,  absolved  his  long  career  of  public 
atlmiralion,  wliolly  unemployed  by  the 
sovereign  wiiosc  reign,  and  country  he 
adorned. 

Tills  extraordinary,  nay, almost  incre¬ 
dible  cii*ciimstance,  leads  to  the  fuller 
cducidation  of  the  nature  of  tliose  na¬ 
tional  distinctions  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  provocative  of  talent.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  wltli  us,  was  a  Knight,  and 


study  tliat  they  must  take  their  station. 
It  is  here  that  tliey  must  be  taught  to 
seek  for  distiivction,  not  from  the  favor 
of  a  partial  admirer,  or  a  courtly  patron, 
but  from  the  more  exalted  suffrages  of 
learning  and  patriotism. 

It  may  be  tlie  more  requisite  to  insist 
of  tiiis  point,  on  account  of  some  un  just 
prejudices  under  whicli  the  arts  of  de- 
.lign  evidently  labour  in  tills  country. 
Tiu*  degree  of  r.ink  or  estimation,  in 
w  hich  we  liold  those  studies,  is  at  va- 
terms  in  wliich  we 
speak  of  them.  We  call  them  liberal 
arts  ;  but  how'  can  that  be  construed 
liberal  which  is  unconnected  with  es- 
tab'.islied  liberal  education  and  in  whicli 
no  person  in  the  liberal  classes  of  life 
would  professionally  engage  ?  The  fath¬ 
er  who  would  bring  liis  son  up  to  the 
practice  of  physic,  or  the  law,  will  hesi¬ 
tate  to  make  him  a  painter  or  a  sculptor. 
Our  present  system  of  opinions  there- 


King’s  Painter  ;  but  these  honours  were  :  fore,  allow’s  painters  to  be  gentlemen, 

rP  .  _ _ a.ii _ _ _ 


SO  far  from  serving  as  a  ground  of  fu¬ 
ture  emulation  in  liis  art,  that  they  have 
merely  left  a  riddle,  scarce  to  be  solved 
by  posterity,  wherefore  no  picture  of 
an  artist  so  signalized,  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  various  palaces  of  his  sover¬ 
eign.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
case  of  Reynolds,  notwitlistanding  nom¬ 
inal  honours,  cannot  be  (piotcd  as  an 
instance  of  due  distinction  conferred  on 
merit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  tliat  at  least  lialf  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  by  the  life  of  so  illustri¬ 
ous  an  artist,  to  raise  the  character  and 
general  estimation  of  English  art,  was 


lost  to  our  country  for  want  of  proper  !  ers  lUc 

S  2 


but  will  not  allow  gentlemen  to  be  pain- 
ters.  Men  of  liberal  rank,  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  artists,  rather  consider  them 
as  entitled  to  their  condescension,  than 
as  admitted  to  their  presence  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  equality.  Indeed,  so  little  has 
the  profe.ssion  of  a  painter  been  hither¬ 
to  made  the  subject  of  attention,  by  the 
reflecting  classes  of  society,  that  tUe 
mental  part  of  it,  and  the  mechanical, 
are  still  spoken  of  under  the  same  de¬ 
nomination  ;  and  a  painter  is  equally  a 
term  expressive  of  the  man  who  fills. 
tl\c  mind  with  the  awful  exhibitions  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  of  him  w  ho  cor- 
vaiHSCOt  or  the  walls  ot  our 


i 
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houses,  to  secure  them  from  the  injuries 
of  smoke  and  rain. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  reason  of  a 
more  substantial  nature  to  be  given, 
^wherefore,  an  English  gentleman  should 
not  consider  painting  as  an  eligible  em¬ 
ployment  for  his  son,  viz.  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  acquiring  wealth  by  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  it  :  and  this,  is  a  fault  inherent 
in  its  nature.  With  regard  merely  to 
honour,  many  situations  in  life  are  pre¬ 
ferred  for  our  children,  which  yet  we 
can  hardly  esteem  more  creditable  to 
the  holders.  It  certainly  is  no  where 
thought  more  honourable,  for  instance 
to  bre^  than  to  taintt  to  fabricate  that 
which  eclipses  tne  intellect  than  tliat  I 
which  enlightens  it ;  but  brewing  is 
productive  of  immense  opulence,  pain¬ 
ting  of  none. 

To  state  the  whole  result  of  tlie  ques¬ 
tion  :  in  congenial  cultivation,  watchful 
encouragement,  and  just,  public  distinc¬ 
tions,  will  be  found  the  true  supports 
of  genius.  Such  is  the  real  channel  of 
honour,  in  which  the  graphic  artist,  un¬ 
der  the  philosophic  guidance  of  English 
patriotism,  may  hope  to  rival 

What  eVr  Latin  or  of  Grecian  fame 
Sounds  in  the  ear  of  Time  ;** 
and  such  are  the  desirable  means  of 
perfecting  tlic  ultimate  prospects  of  tlie 
Arts  in  England. 


alike.  Look  round  thee,  Oh  man; 
trace  the  infinitely  diversified  modi¬ 
fications  of  nature.  Must  not  that 
mind  be  omniscient  which  conceiv¬ 
ed  so  grand  a  design — Must  not  that 
arm  be  omnipotent,  which  thus  easi¬ 
ly  executed  its  purpose  I 

ADVICE. 

Advice  from  the  lips  of  experi¬ 
ence,  however  great  our  veneration 
ought  to  be  for  the  speaker,  some¬ 
times  fails  of  making  proper  im-  i  ^ 
pression  upon  a  young  mind.  We  » , 
are  apt  to  suspect  that  age  has  chill-  |  ^ 
ed  all  sensibility  to  pleasure,  and  :  ^ 
that  maxims  of  prudence  are  the  ef-  * 
feels  of  apathy  and  indifference. —  ,] 
That  when  amusements  have  lost  . 
their  attraction  and  pleasure  can  no  ^ 
longer  charm,  age  commences  its 
monitory  caution  and  would  reduce  ^ 
the  ardor  of  youthful  feelings  to  the  « 
coldness  of  the  isiclcs,  which  time  "|j 
lias  collected  round  its  own  bosom.  |  . 


THE  BIBLE. 


Ihr  the  Emeraltt 
MSSS*R|.  EDITORS, 

If  the  following  sketche&  written  as 
different  circumstances  suggested  them 
to  my  mind  be  suitable  for  the  Emerald, 
it  would  gratify  me  to  sec  them  in  your  ! 
interesting  collectioik 

variety: 

Variety  gives  a  zest  to  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  same  scenes,  the  same 
pleasures,  or  the  same  food  however 
delightful  at  first,  lose  all  their 
charms  by  repetition.  In  the  com¬ 
plex  scenery  of  nature  all  is  variety. 
Its  regularity  is  produced  by  an  op- 
positon  of  contrarient  parts.  The 
species  of  its  productions  are  simi¬ 
lar,  but  the  individuals  no  where 


The  Bible,  whether  we  consult  it 
as  the  earliest  and  most  correct  his¬ 
tory  now  extant ;  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  the  awful  sublimity  of  its  sen¬ 
timents,  the  plcturescjHc  beauty  of  its 
images,  the  boldness  and  brilliancy 
of  its  metaphors,  the  unaffected  sy  ra- 
plicity  of  its  style,  the  noble  range  of 
its  beautiful  poetry,  the  cogency 
and  force  of  many  parts  of  its  rea¬ 
soning  ;  but  above  all  the  pure 
system  of  morality  it  inculcates- 
ought  to  be  read  and  attentivelyj 
studied.  The  man  who  objects  t  J 
its  principles  can  claim  as  little  cre  l 
dit  for  his  morality  as  he  can  for  hi 
taste,  who  cavils  at  the  manner  ii 
which  these  principles  are  conveyed 
If  religion  be  false  the  Bible  is  nev¬ 
ertheless  valuable  ;  if  revelation  be 
a  fable  the  Bible  shoul^be  deserved* 
ly  dear. 
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A  WISH. 


Soft  be  every  wind  that  fans  the 


human  existence— He  who  can  with 
microscopic  eye  discover  freckles. 


bosom  of  Almyra — Sweet  be  every  |  roughness,  wrinkles  -  and  squalid 
flower,  whose  fragrance  meets  her 
^her  w'alks.  May  no  rude  care 
dfiturb  the  serenity  of  her  mind,  nor 
the  widest  scope  for  reflection  ever 
give  cause  for  a  tear. 

May  thy  path  in  life  be  such  as 


colours  on  a  face  that  is  to  me  be- 
witchingly  beautiful,  has  only  the 
misfortune  to  be  frightened  by  ugli-. 
•ess  where  I  am  ravished  with 
charms.  He  that  is  so  nice  a  con¬ 
noisseur  in  good  eating  aS  to  find 


poetry  has  feigned  for  its  favorites,  ‘hat  of  twenty  dishes  of  any  one  of 
where  lx)ve  presides  n  ith  Virtue,  which  I  eat  with  appetite  there  is 


and  Beauty  rests  with  Wisdom.—  dressed  as  to  be  fit  to  be 

MflV  ihe  dew  nf  lienvi.,’.  fnvnr  like  tUSted  by  aU  cpicurC  of  hlS  TilCe  skiU, 

has  by  this  only  the  misluck  to 


May  the  dew  of  heaviii’s  favor  like 
the  choice  ointment  of  Aaron  de¬ 
scend  in  blessings  on  thy  head 
till  possession  anticipates  .every 
^ish  that  reason  can  create. 

May  thy  sleep  be  sweet.  Oh 
^Innocence!  may  thy  dreams  be 
p  pleasant,  oh  my  beloved.— .•When 
the  sky  shall  darken,  when  the 
clouds  gather,  may  ihy  fear  be  con 
ducted  on  the  electrical  points  of  rcli 
Ipon,  and  the  “Genius  of  the  storm** 
be  some  sister  angel,  who  shall 
gently  guard  *  thee  to  the  eternal 
world.  Such  for  Almyra  are  the 
affectionate  wishes  of 
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OLENALVON. 


For  the  Emerald. 

DESULTORY  SELECTIONS, 

ANQ  OUOINAL  RXMAMCS. 

It  is  the  pleasing  a|X)logue  of 
Trajano  Boccalini  that  to  a  famous 
critic  who  presented  all  the  faults 
of  a  celebrated  poet  to  Apollo.  A- 
pollo  gave  a  sack  of  undressed 
wheat— desired  the  critic  to  sepa- 
late  the  chaft*  from  the  wheat — and 


make  a  bad  dinner  while  I  at  the 
same  table  enjoy  a  very  good  one^ 

THE  YOUNG  ROSCIUS. 

Whenever  public  opinion  adopts 
any  sentiment  it  always  holds,  it 
with  avidity,  and  it  is  most  of  all 
zealous  in  concerns  that  are  rather 
connected  with  pleasure  than  inter-, 
est.  A  player  makes  as  much 
noi.se  as  a  statesman,  and  the  mimic 
leader  of  mock  battles  is  of  equal 
rank  (in  the  daily  papers  at  least) 
with  the  chief  of  the  national  army. 
This  was.  manifestly  the  case  with 
master  Betty,  the  wonder  of  whose 
performance  at  first  crouded  every 
avenue  to  the  theatre  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  every  admirer  of  the 
dtama.  He  appears  now  to  have 
descended  to  the  level  of  a  good  ac^ 
tor,  and  to  possess  no  more  celeb¬ 
rity  than  good  talents  in  any  pro-, 
fession  ought  to  command. — The 
following  article  respecting  him  in  a 
dramatic  review  for  February,  m?.y 
pel  haps  be  perused  with  pleasure 
by  some  of  our  readers.. 

“  Cm  Monday  the  9th  ofFeb.  Mas* 


when  the  good  man  had  with  sol¬ 
emn  and  impatient  industry  done  ter  Betty *s .engagement  at  Shrews- 
so,  bestowed  on  him  tlic  chaff  for  bury  Theatre  closed,  with  the  Jtarl 

_ ; _  _ 1  -TV*.  -  TM'- _  -  /•  TMr. _ * _ 


his  pains. 


of  Essex,  and  The  Wags  of  JVmdsor, 


Nearly  similar  I  much  suspect  forhisbenefib  The  house  literally 
is  the  fate  of  those  who  have  pecu-  overflowed  ;  and  probably  it  was 
liar  quicksightedness  to  discern  the  never  graced  with  the  attendance  of 
minute  and  evanescent 'miseries  ofj  so  many  of  the  first  families  of  the 
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town  and  country,  as  on  that  and  the 
eight  preceding  nights  of  his  per¬ 
formance.  From  the  exhibition  of 
much  grace  of  action,  and  feeling 
In  the  play,  he  descended  to  display, 
with  fidelity,  the  untaught  Irish  hay¬ 
maker  in  the  afterpiece. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance,  j 
lie  addressed  the  audience  in  the  [ 
following  lines : 

Yc  honour’d  friends,  whose  praise 
has  cheer’d  my  breast 
When  in  the  robes  of  mimic  grandeur 
dressed. 

Now  undi.-guls’d  behold  your  townsman 
stands, 

To  ask  a  kind  redemption  at  your  hands; 
Anxious  to  tell,  tho’  poor  in  words  and 
weak. 

What  the  heart  feels:  but  not  the  tongue 
can  speak  ; 

Anxious  to  all  to  pay  the  tribute  due, 
But  most  of  all,  Salopian  Fair  to  you — 
To  you,  yc  bright  apiirovers  of  this 
cause, 

,  For  beauty’s  smile  surpasses  all  ap¬ 
plause. 

And  this  believe - howe’er  the  actor 

goes  [woes  ; 

Thro’  various  scenes  of  countefeited 
Tho’  now  midst  Scotia’s  hills  a  joutli 
obscure  ; 

Now’  in  the  courts  of  princely  Elsincur  ; 
Tho*  now,  Sicillia’s  youthful  Lord,  he 
roves, 

In  love-cross’d  anguish,  thro*  Palermo’s 
groves ; 

Or  if  on  Qiiito’s  blood-stain’d  field  you 
view 

The  gen’rous  chief  expiring  of  Peru  ! 
Whate’er  tlie  place — whate’e  the  mi¬ 
mic’s  part — 

Still  he’s  a  true  Salopian  in  his  heart  ; 
And  thus  he  prays — May  every  blessing 
crown 

His  kind  supporters  in  his  native  town. 


AN  EAST  WIND. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  in  the 
habit  of  considering  the  prevalence 
of  an  east  wind  as  among  the  “  com¬ 
forts  of  life.”  If  they  can  be  per- 
suaded  of  the  truth  of  the  following 
positions  they  may  set  it  down  for 
the  future  as  among  the  very  best 
of  luxuries. 


An  East  wind  however 


It  may 

shake  your  nerves  is  not  so  ill  a 
wind  as  to  blow  nobody  good, 
rouses  the  frame,  which  at  fir-jt 
shivers  under  it,  to  a  consciousness 
of  lively  sensibility.  It  awakcil 
torpor  to  vivacity.  It  furnishes  a 
man  with  a  portable  thermometer 
which  he  can  no  more  lose  than 
drop  his  own  bones  out  of  his  body. 
It  improves  the  charms  of  a  flannel 
Waistcoat,  a  Welch  wig,  a  warm 
great  coat,  and  a  snug  place  in  the 
chimney  corner.  It  gives  by  deep 
felt  contrast  more  genial  freshnes* 
and  softness  and  balmy  fragrance 
to  the  l)reezcs  from  the  Nvest.  I 
presents  by  its  influence  on  th 
oversensitive  and  testy  appearance 
so  ridiculously  impatient  and  dt 
plorable  that  it  is  impossible  for  ev 
sympathetic  tenderness  not  to 


roused  by  them  to  merriment, 
teach.cs  us  to  take  care  of  our  heali 
by  convincing  us  how  easily  ti* 
may  be  shaken.  It  heighten 
the  eagerness  of  our  expectutk 
for  the  genuine  summer  of  June, 


r  mders  the  delights  of  tlrat  mont 
doubly  dear  to  us  when  theyarriv 
Above  all  it  furnishes  matter  of  cor. 
dolencc,  carping  and  complaint 
multitudes  of  persons  who  canno| 
live  without  tl»em,  and  whom  sprii 
might  otherw  ise  deprive  of  subjec 
over  wiiich  to  mourn. 


W 


T( 


The  lines  in  the  Calvary  of  Cm 
berland,  put  into  the  mouth  of  S; 
tan  are  wonderfully  expressive  < 
Ids  charactm*. 

Where  art  thou  Death  ?  Why  hide  th 
self  from  him 

Of  whom  thou  an  ?  Come  forth  tin 
grisly  King 
And  tho’  to  suitor  of  immortal  mould 
Thy  refuge  be  denied,  yet  at  my  call, 
Thy  fiithiM-s’  call  come  forth  and  co 
fort  me  [ffli^l 

Thou  gaunt  anatomy  with  one  shoi 
Of  those  dry  bones  in  which  alone 
peace  [si,K^ 


And  Uiat  obiivioas  sleep  for  which 
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Again 

Will  not  some  pitying  earthquake 
gulph  me  down 

To  where  the  everlasting  fountains 
sleep,  [slake 

ihat  in  those  watry  caverns  I  might 
XUega-  fires,  that  shrivel  my  parch*d 
senews  up. 

OH  for  pity 

Grant  me  a  moment’s  interval  of  case 
Avenging  angry  Deity.  Draw  hack 
Thy  red  right  hand.tliat  with  tliC  light*- 
niiig  arm’d  [bU>od 

Tljf'F.t  to  my  heart  makes  all  my  boiling 
Hiss  in  ray  veins. 

The  King  shortly  after  his  accession 


no  man  more  eminently  possesses  the 
art  of  eralnding  a  well  formed  woman 
of  her  own  importance. 

A  lady  of  the  first  rank  and  quality*; 
saw  in  the  house  of  a  devotee  to  fashion, 
some  elegant  shoes  of  various  colour®, 
shapes,  and  decorations,  and  of  a  phy¬ 
siognomy  interesting  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  “Oh  Lud  !’*  she  exclaimed  to  her 
friend,  “I  amdelighted  with  your  exqui¬ 
site  taste  in  the  article  of  shoes — I  am  in 
an  cxtacyatthe  sight— What  a  beautiful 
pair  of  shoes  are  those  fawn-coloured 
kid,  laced  on  the  instep  with  silvered 
leather,  elastic  soles  and  heels — and  how 
delightfullyhandsome  those  glossywhitc 
8.atia  slippers  and  silver  spangles.” — 


to  the  throne,  walking  one  morning  into  !  The  inimitable  Shoemaker  is  sent  for. 


his  library,  found  one  of  the  librarians 
i.sleep  in  a  chair.  With  that  good  tem¬ 
pered  condescension  k  familiarity  that 
f-i  much  distinguish  him,  he  stepped 
up  softly  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  slight 
t’sp  on  the  cheek ;  the  sleeper  clapt 
hif  hand  on  the  place  instantly,  and  with 
Ms  eyes  still  closed,  taking  the  disturb¬ 
er  of  his  nap  for  his  fellow  librarian, 
Wji056  name  was  George,  exclaimed, 
*’  Damn  it  George,  let  me  alone,  you 
gre  always  doing  one  foolish  trick  or 
SftOther.” 


sprii 

ubjt 


fCuiT 


and  attends — He  is  honoured  with  an 
introduction — assumes  the  man  of  fash¬ 
ion,  and  excels  the  courtier  in  polite- 
i  ness.  “Your  ladyship  has  the  most 
elegant  foot  and  ancle  in  the  universe, 
and  it  will  be  my  pride  to  embellish  the 
triumphant  excellencies  of  your  majes¬ 
tic  step.”  The  shoes  are  ordered  for 
the  same  evening.  In  two  hours  they 
are  brought  home,  and  introduced  as 
the  most  elegant  pink  satin  gala  shoes, 
with  gold  rosettes,  whose  appearance 
in  the  ball-room  will  ravish  the  senses. 
The  price  only  24  shilllngst  They  arri¬ 
ved  at  six  o’clock,  were  admired  till 
eight,  put  on  at  nine,  worn  until  bed- 
j  time,  and  laid  aside  in  the  morning  by 
the  maid.  Enchanted  with  her  purchase 
the  lady  is  anxious  again  to  appear  in 
them.  She  calls  for  her  maid,  and  is 
told  the  shoes  are  useless,  having  been 
worn  out  when  they  were  taken  off*.— - 
“  Amazement  !  distraction  ?  shock¬ 
ing  ! — Run  to  his  house,  and  let  me 
hear  the  loss  is  not  irreparable.”  The^ 
i  polished  shoemaker  arrives. — “  Mad- 


THE  LONDON  SHOEM.AKER. 

See  you  that  elegant  chariot  which, 
in  rapid  flight,  skims  like  a  swallow, 
the  surface  of  the  street  f  Who  do  you 
(liirtk  thus  drives  along  in  this  dashing 
canno^ltylc  and  equipage?  It  is  a  celebrated 
’  *  Shoemaker,  an  all-accomplished  son  of 
Crispin,  a  man  of  fashion  and  elegance, 
a  paragon  of  taste — who  makes  ladies* 

|hocs,  of  a  colouring,  quality,  brilliancy, 
tloqnence,  and  poetry,  beyond  all  com- 

,  ,  f'-lition  or  description.  He  nev^r  ;  i  - 

ol  t[itaks  but  in  numbers — he  breathes  his  J  **  Sir,  such  an  accident  .  it 

sive  I  i^morous  song,  takes  his  measures  as  *  distressing  beyond  endurance  !  my 
*t''  phyrs  gather  roses  ;  the  Anacreon  of 
iidcth'  ^‘*  trade,  the  Tibullus  rfthe  buskin, 

■'  lb=c  Ovid  of  the  last.  This  arbiter  of  pe- 
th  th»  ornament,  barely  expends 

15001.  a-year.  Is  it  not  then  an  irre- 
I'stible  proof  of  the  excellent  order  of 
things,  when  the  scale  of  conditions  is 
10  well  maintaiced,  that  a  Shoemaker 
tan  drive,  full  speed  in  his  carriage, 
tough  the  western  streets  and  squares 
done  metro|)blis,  to  receive  the  ladies’ 

rgijy?,  t'^'Jers  for  shoes  and  sandals,  from  208. 
rvhich  *  I’®'***  ■  ^bocmaker  is  a  man 

tturivalled  for  his  presence  of  mind,  and 


mould 
y  call, 
ul  coff 
;glimi) 


shoes  torn  to  pieces,  unfit  for  use  !” 
— “  Impossible — let  me  see — Ah,  bless 
me  !  torn  sure  enough,  and  only  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  pair  !  But  how*  h.as 
it  happened  ?  ’Ti?  beyond  my  concep¬ 
tion.” — “  Oh  Sir,”  the  lady  replies, 
“consider  my  loss.” — “  Consider,  con¬ 
sider,  why.  Madam,  they  surely  h.ave 
been  ill  used.  How-  long  did  you  w’ear* 
them  ?”— I  walked  in  them  but  two 

hours. - “  Walked  in  them,  Madam, 

violked.  Oh  then,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at ;  why,  Madam,  those  shoes 
were  made  only  toweur  and  not  to  wo/ifirt- 


1 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE.  j 

Le  Saga’s  novel  of  Gil  Bias  has,  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  century, 
been  determined  to  be  tlie  best  produc¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  ;  and  yet  we  have  never 
possessed  any  translation  of  it  which  has 
not  created  disgust  by  its  obscenity  and 
mlgarity.  That  which  bears  the  name 
of  Dr.  Smollet  is  a  libel  on  his  literary 
fame,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  merely  lent  his  name  to  it.  A  new 
trjinslation  has  just  been  finished  bv  Mr. 
Smart,  in  which  the  numerous  idimns  of 


THE  EMERALD. 


Fresh  lustre  is  added  to  the  Engli^' 
character,  by  the  institution  in  Londfip 
during  the  last  month,  of  a  society  bear 
ing  the  title  of  the  Friends  of  Foreignt  t 
in  Dii:tress  ;  tlie  design  of  which  ist; 
administer  relief,  witliout  distinction oi 
profession,  country,  or  religion,  to  indi. 
gent  and  (listresscd  strangers,  who  ar: 
not  entitled  to  parochial  relief ;  or  wbn, 
having  obtained  a  .settlement  in  thi* 
country,  may  have  a  legal  claim  only 
a  bare  subsistancc. 

No  less  than  145,840  persons  hart 
been  vaccinated  in  India,  between  Sep. 
te tuber  1,  1802.  and  April  30,  1801- 
The  R.ajah  of  i’anjore  is  a  zealous  sii- 


Le  Sage  have  been  carefully  rendered,  teniber  1,  1802.  and  April  30,  1801- 
and  in  which  the  indelicacies  of  the  The  Rajah  of  i’anjore  is  a  zealous  sir 
original  have  been  softened  .and  adapted  porter  <)f  it  ;  and  the  Divan  of  i'ravarv 
to  the  refined  taste  of  the  English  pub.  core,  has  submitted  to  this  process.  .{ 
lie.  This  new  translation  will  speedily  mong  lliose  vaccinated  were,  HraUinirn 


appear,*- illustrated  by  one  hundred  e\-  4  141 ;  Mulabars,  41,306  ;  MahometarJ 
quisitcly  beautiful  engravings  ;  and  will  10,926.  V 

^sequently  be  one  of  tlie  most  elegant  ^een  lately  said  and  utl  * 

Hr  ..  .  ten  in  Germany  concerning  the  art 

„  ‘a""’  a  at.idy 'vl.icl.  also  begins  . 

Kc  Mi’u  ‘""“'“‘t*  iT'T,  .  be  eoltivated  in  France.  On  this  sul 

‘he  celebrated  astronomer  M.- 
-i  h  •  Entertainments ,  ,  „.„in,o„y  to  the  folio. 

r.  V.K  *  7  *'''  ‘"T  .  ■"K  f^ts  :  ••  I  have  witnessed.”  savs  !: 

dWo^l  7l  .  K  “‘he  extraordinary  etlecU  produc. 

fran,W^  ’  7'’'  P""  7'"  on  the  memory  by  the  meth.Kl  of? 

«  de  Fenaigle  ;  Ld  as  he  took  the  paV 

The^^n^I  •  It  W  explain  it  to  me,  1  was  convinc 

rcIr^fisTfa^f 

^o  timstlrm  *’  ''T'l r  cxtramdlnary,  tlial  o.J  of  his  p 

A  K-  P'l-  is  ahlc  to  repeat,  in  any  order  )< 

Tri  .fr.?  f  andwitl  ontthc  least  mistab, 

IlnTr  ,?t  a  table  of  fifty  cities  in  all  parts  of  t! 

rstn.l  ri  f  .T"  ?  eentaining  ,j  degrees'of  longita. 

IhTfniirr  fit.  “  .''‘^"■“h”i.«t,on  of,  andu,\itudeinivblcl.lbcyaresitSatcJ 
important p^vinces,  j  sixty  years,! 

Ti  l  last  decade  of  March,  .ttention  to  geoprapltv,  ci 

?«!  ^"7.  P"??  '“'  los'ly.  "ot  Tiotre,.c'at  four  ,d-  tlienn  I'lie  sime 

r  '‘s  ‘".formation,  the  case  witl.  clironologv  :  in  the  . 

.mbl;b‘men":.*“‘'  ^ 


ing  facts  :  “  1  have  witnessed,”  says  h 
“  the  extraordinary  effects  produc. 
on  the  memory  by  the  method  of  ’ 
de  Fenaigle  ;  and  as  he  took  the  pa-r 
to  explain  it  to  me,  1  was  convinc 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  produce  sur 
effects.  It  is  a  fact  equally  imports' 
and  cxtraortllnfiry,  that  one  of  his  p 


notrej»eat  four  of  them.  T!ie  same 
the  case  with  clironology  :  in  the 
r.uaire  I  have  inserted  2^0  dates  fit 
n,.  UeA..«..  „  ..K  tai  u-  u  •  ancient  and  modern  Jfisuiry,  aiulM.* 
nrenarf.?"’  f  ^,1  Fenaigle-s  scholars  repeat  .hem  all. 

fioTe,  „Ta„  '?Tw  not  think  that  tlie  ablest  liis.orioK, 

hques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  p,.et  could  tell  ten  of  them.  What. 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  author  of  Lyrical  astonishing  aid  in  the  study  of  gcogi 
Ballards,  has  ready  for  publication  the  phy  and  history  ! 

Orchard  Patliway,  a  collection  of  poems.  I  We  have  already  stated,  that  t 
The  following  subjects  are  proposed  same  power  of  artificial  recollection  li 
at  Oxford  for  the  Chancellor  prizes  for  ’  for  many  years  been  practised  befo 
the  year  cinsuing,  viz.  For  Latin  ver- *  miscell.aneous  companies  by  a  gen? 
Res,  P/aia /'YuWu#  ;  for  an  English  ess.ay,  1  man  in  London,  who  has  never  nn 
On  Duelling.  %  ’  |  any  secret  of  his  discover}’,  and  whoh 

Mr.  Sotheby  has  finished  a  poem  on  promised  to  communicate  it.s  princip 
the  subject  of  Saul,  in  eight  books,  in  to  an  early  number  of  the  Montldy  M 
blank  vcr.se.  1  gazinc. 


POET  K  Y. 


,  TO  MY  ARM  CHAIR*  I 

t 

onf  companion  of  my  lonely  i 

lio'irs,  ; 

Q  Whcfi  Fortune  frown’d  and  friends  t 
were  far  away,  [powers, 

,  ;  •  fu  have  I  blest  thee  for  thy  soothing 
ilv  t  1  And  fondly  courted  thy  narcotic  sway. 

lull’d  in  thine  arms  I  taste  a  pleasing 
'  calm, 

^  With  eye  lids  clos’d,  but  thoughts 
that  ever  wake. 

’  *  '  0‘cr  my  wrapt  senses  steels  an  opiate 
•a.;,  balm,  [to  ache. 

•  And  my  rack’d  head  almost  forgets 
iinih  -  _  ' 

eu*'  -  1 '  brighter  scenes  excursive  fancy  flies, 
The  future  smiles  in  gayer  garb  ar- 

Iwl  ‘  '■'‘J'’'*- 

i  Mons  of  sweet  domestic  joy  arise, 

,  lAs  peeps  tlie  Parsonage  from  the 
g  sheltering  shade. 

M.(-  L"  laugh,  the  jest,  the  fleeting  hours 
folio*  ■  beguile, 

ays  1:  While  heavenly  Music’s  soflening 
kI w  'l  “  charms  combine 
of  V  jith  friends  who  bring  good  humour’s 
I  I'iii  ready  smile,  I 

ivincv  l^nd  hearts  which  beat  in  unison 
e  ^  1  '  witli  mine.  I 

lis  ’  iiuith  one  wish  imagination  burns, 
ler  V  *^*‘^**  pn>ud  ambition’s  slippery  paths 

lisiuV  I  to  roam, 

hs  as  the  needle,  to  one  point  sl>e 

nffil'i  turns — 

point  comprising  all  I  cher- 

cars'!  iah— //«wr. 

ly,  c  -  drowsy  dullness  o'er  tin;  powers  of 
japie  i  mind 

the  -  nhy  soothing  charms,  my  honour’d 
es  fi  r  chair  difl'use  ; 
d  M.  4  in  thv  bosom,  by  mv  fire,  reclin’d, 
nail.  U  weave  the  verse,  and  woo  the  play- 
orioc  +  ful  muse. 


ireoL  .  r  ''mg'*  *mid  fairy  climes  I 

L 

hat  t  around  me  mourns  the  wint’ 

tiontl  rygalc, 

bef  fP  Fancy’s  roses  ’mid  December’s 
ger.  A  snow, 

j.  pv  |nd  balmy  Spring’s  ambrosial  breeze 
who !  1  inhale. 

rincii4cii  tjjg  calm,  when  blest  with  tliee, 
f  I  share— 


If  such  the  joys  thy  gentle  influence 
showers — 

Can  the  proud  despot’s  tottering  throne j 
compare 

With  thee,  companion  of  my  lonely 
hours  ? 

No  ;  o’ar  his  head  tho’  Parian  column^ 
rise, 

•And  lends  the  cot  its  humble  roof  to 
me  ; 

He,  on  his  throne,  ’mid  torturing  an¬ 
guish  sighs — 

I  smile  serene,  and  dream  of  bliss  in* 
thee. 


THE  BIRCH. 

Ye  Worthies,  .in  trust  for  the  School 
and  the  Church, 

Pray  hear  me  descant  on  the  Virtues  of 
Bircii. 

Though  the  Oak  be  the  prince  and 
the  pride  of  the  grove. 

An  emblem  of  pow’r,  and  the  favorite 
of  Jove ; 

Though  Pheebus  with  Laurel  his  tem¬ 
ples  have  bound. 

And  with  chaplets  of  Poplar  Alcldcs  be 
crown’d  ; 

Though  Pallas  the  Olive  has  graced 
with  her  choice,  ijoice  ; 

And  motlicr  Cybele  in  Pines  may  re- 

Thougli  B. ICC  bus  delights  in  the  Ivy 
and  Vine,  [entwine  ; 

And  Venus  her  gpu*lands  with  Myrtle 

Yet  the  Muses  declare,  after  diligent 
search. 

No  tree  can  be  found  to  compare  with 
the  Birch. 

The  Birch  they  aver,  is  the  true  tree 
of  knowledge,  ^ 

Revered  by  each  School,  and  remem¬ 
bered  at  College. 

Though  Virgil’s  fam’d  tree  may  pro¬ 
duce,  as  its  fruit, 

A  crop  of  vain  dreams,  and  strange 
whims  from  each  shoot ; 

Yet  the  Birch  on  each  bough,  on  the 
lop  of  each  switch. 

Bears  the  essence  of  Grammar,  the 
eight  parts  of  speech. 

’Mongst  the  leaves  is  conceal’d  more 
tlian  memory  can  mention. 

All  cases,  all  genders,  all  forms  of  de¬ 
clension. 


THE  EMEIALD 


Nine  branches  were  cropt  by  the  hands 
^  of  the  Nine, 

Each  duly  arran^d  in  a  parallel  line, 
Tied  up  in  nine  raids  of  a  mystical  string' 
And  soak’d  for  nine  hours  in  cold  Hel¬ 
icon’s  spring, 

Is  a  sceptre  composed  for  a  Pedagogue’s 


These  twigs  can  the  gates  of  Elysium 


unfold. 

That  Elysium  of  learning  where  pleac 
ures  abound. 

Those  fruits  that  still  flourish  In  clas  -i 
cal  ground. 

Then  if  such  be  its  virtues,  we’ll  bo , 
to  the  tree. 

And  Birch,  like  the  muses,  immcni^ 
shall  be.  I 


hand. 

Like  the  Fatces  of  Rome,  a  true  badge 
of  command. 

The  sceptre  thus  finished,  like  Mo¬ 
ses’s  rod. 

From  flints  can  draw  tears,  and  give 
life  to  a  clod. 

Should  darkness  Egyptian,  or  ignorance 
spread 

Its  clouds  o’er  the  mind,  or  envelope 
the  head, 

This  rod  thrice  apply’d  puts  the  dark¬ 
ness  to  flight. 

Disperses  the  clouds  and  restores  us  to 
light, 

l4ike  the  Virga  divina,  ’twill  find  out 
the  vein 

Where  lurks  the  rich  metal — the  gold 
of  the  brain. 

Should  genius  a  captive  by  Sloth  be  con¬ 
fined. 

Or  the  witchcraft  of  pleasure  prevail 
o’er  the  mind,  [stroke 

Apply  but  this  magical  wand — with  a 
Tile  spell  IS  dissolv’d,  the  enchantment 
is  broke. 

Like  Hermes’s  rod,  these  few  switches 
inspire 

Rhetorical  thunder  and  poetrv'’s  fire, 
And  if  Mor|}heus  our  temples  in  Lethe 
should  steep, 

These  switches  untie  all  the  fetters  of 
*  sleep. 

Here  dwells  strong  conviction,  of  logic 
the  glory,  [ri  ; 

When  *tis  used  with  precision  a  P''stcrio- 
It  promotes  circ\ilation,  and  thrills 
through  each  vein,  | 

The  faculties  quickens,  and  purges  the  i 
brain. 

Whatever  disorders  prevail  m  the  blood, 
The  Birch  can  correct  them  like  guia- 
cum  wood. 

*  So  luscious  its  juice  is,  so  sweet  are  its 
twigs. 

That  at  Le’ster  w'e  call  them  tlie  Free- 
School-bank  figs. 

As  the  famed  rod  of  Circe  to  brutes 
could  change  men, 

Sd  the  twigs  of  Uie  Birch  can  unbrute 
them  again . ' 

Like  the  rod  of  the  Sybil,  that  branch 
of  pure  gold. 


CANZONET 


The  sailor  o’er  ocean  borne. 

His  reck’ning  lost,  his  canvas  torn, 
While  midnight  shades  involve  thesk. 
Awaits  the  morn  with  anxious  eye  ; 
Yet,  should  the  well  known  polar  li?i. 
Thi^  breaking  clouds,  burst  forth  i 
sight. 

His  fears  dispellM,  the  joyful  Tar 
Transported,  hails  his  guiding  star. 

Thus,  tost  on  love’s  tempestuous  sd 
The  darken’d  prospect  frowns  on  me, 
Within  my  bosom,  dubious  care. 
And  woe-fraught  comfortless  desp:'*: 
Spread  o’er  my  mind  a  sombre  ghxiin, 


And  seem  to  antedate  my  doom  ; 
But  yet,  appears  (tho*  distant  far) 
Amidst  the  gloom,  a  little  star. 

Hail  cheering  light !  thy  welcome  n 
Can  drive  these  terrors  far  away — 

It  points  to  happier  scenes  of  Joy  ; 
No  fears  alann,  no  cares  annoy  ; 
Where  tender  hearts  for  ever  prove, 
The  raptur’d  bliss  of  mutual  love— 
To  follow  thee.  I’ll  nobly  dare. 

And  bless  tlky  faithful  guiding  star. 

The  charms  of  mind,  of  form  and  fa; 
Those  beauteous  charms  that  Ct 
grace. 

Enkindle  in  my  breast  desire, 

Aud  tend’rest  wishes  all  inspire  ! 
But,  while  these  prompt  mt  to  obi  a* 
1  tremble,  lest  1  find  them  vain  ; 
Yet,  modest  hope,  ^xulting  spies 
I  A  friendly  beam  in  Celia’s  eyes. 
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